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ABSTRACT 

This document describes an accelerated school project 
adopted in 1993 at the Blanche Pope Elementary School in the rural 
Oahu community of Waimanalo, Hawaii. The project is based on the key 
concept of "powerful learning," a belief that the education provided 
for gifted and talented children works well for all children. Every 
learning experience has three interrelated dimensions—what is 
learned, how it is learned, and the context in which it is learned. 
Two key processes used to transform students' learning experiences' 
include formal processes and individual innovation. Formal processes 
include taking stock, forging a vision, forming governance 
structures, and using the Inquiry process. Innovations at the 
individual level typically are experiential, hands-on, interactive, 
and responsive learning experiences that teachers bring into their 
classrooms. The development phase included inservice training 
sessions, a school needs-assessment survey, and shared decision 
making. Ongoing activities include data collection, staff 
participation in professional development oi por tuni t i es , and 
evaluation. (LMI) 
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What a Difference a Year Makes 



At a festive assembly in No- 
vember 1993 to launch the Accel- 
erated Schools Project Blanche 
Pope Elementary School became 
the first school in Hawaii to be ac- 
cepted as an Accelerated School. 
The assembly, which included 
songs, cheers, dancing, signed 
pledges., and other ceremonial 
flourishes, began when the student 
officers passed a canoe padOle to 
each other from the back of the au- 
dience until it reached the hands of 
the principal, Dr. Louise Wolcott. 
The passing of the canoe paddle 
symbolized the students' striving 
for excellence. 

The canoe paddle was an ap- 
propriate symbol, because mem- 
bers of the Hokule'a were participat- 
ing in the festivities. This Pacific 
team of navigators has been dem- 
onstrating that the ancient 
Polynesians were able to travel 
great distances without naviga- 
tional tools other than their ability 
to use the stars, wave motion, and 
other natural phenomena to guide 
them. The crew of the Hokule'a was 
acknowledged as bringing a rel- 
evant message to the students and 
community at Pope School. They 
described thd r mission using terms 
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such as unity, trust, and responsibil- 
ity to explain how they were able 
to accomplish their long voyage 
home to Hawaii on the canoe horn 
Tahiti. They helped the students to 
make connections about their own 
learning and stressed the value of 
education. The members of the 
crew were impressed with the stu- 
dents' numerous questions, and 
took the time to visit with them in 
their classrooms. 

"Blast Off to Excellence" (the 
theme of the assembly) was a day 
full of student empowerment. A 
teacher commented, "We hadn't 
done anything like this before. It 
brought the school closer together. 
The outcome was worth it!" An- 
other teacher commented, "I'll re- 
member this day forever. I couldn't 
believe this could be done by No- 
vember 10. I'm so proud of all the 
teachers!" 

Earlier, in spring 1993, the 
Blanche Pope School /Community- 
Based Management (SCBM) Coun- 
cil voted to adopt the Accelerated 
Schools Project as part of the 
school's implementation of SCBM 
on the belief that it would be of help 
in restructuring education at the 
school. Pope, which serves over 



370 students in K-6, is located in the 
rural Oahu community of 
Waimanalo. More than 90% of its 
students are Hawaiian or part-Ha- 
waiian. "I felt that the Accelerated 
Schools Project would put together 
for our school community the best 
of current theory and practice on 
effective schools and successful in- 
structional strategies," commented 
the principal in explaining why the 
school decided to become an accel- 
erated school. "Our school com- 
munity was really ready for it!" 

The Accelerated Schools 
Project 

The Accelerated Schools Project 
was established by Dr. Henry M. 
Levin and his colleagues at 
Stanford University to enable all 
students to enter secondary school 
"in the educational mainstream." 
Rather than lowering expectations 
for students in at-risk situations, 
the aim is to enhance their aca- 
demic growth through challenging 
and stimulating activities, the type 
usually expected of gifted and tal- 
ented students. Levin and his as- 
sociates view the Accelerated 
Schools Project both as a way of 
thinking about academic accelera- 
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tion for all students and as a con- 
crete process for achieving it. 

Traditionally, educational inter- 
vention for underachieving or non- 
achieving students has been reme- 
dial in nature. Their educational 
experiences are "dumbed down;" 
they are given less information in 
smaller chunks, and at a slowed- 
down pace. "The inevitable con- 
sequence of existing educational 
practices used with students in at- 
risk situations is to actually under- 
mine the future success of these 
students/' says Levin. "Even 
though these students start school 
behind other students in academic 
skills, they are placed in instruc- 
tional situations that slow down 
their progress. They are stigma- 
tized as remedial students or slow 
learners and assigned boring and 
repetitive exercises on worksheets. 
Their parents are often uninvol ved 
in the school, and school staff are 
given little or no opportunity to 
provide more challenging and suc- 
cessful approaches." 

Powerful Learning 

"Powerful Learning" is a key 
concept used by the Accelerated 
Schools Project. Powerful Learn- 
ing is based on the belief that the 
education provided for gifted and 
talented children works well for all 
children. Accelerated school com- 
munities work together to create 
Powerful Learning experiences 
that treat each child as gifted. Com- 
plex activities with relevant content 
are stressed. Children actively dis- 
cover the curriculum objectives in 
a safe and supportive environment, 
rather than passively going 
through textbooks and filling out 
worksheets. The Accelerated 
Schools Project believes that, with 
time, opportunities for Powerful 
Learning can extend far beyond the 
classroom into every aspect of the 
school, home, and community. 

Powerful Learning experiences 
are predicated on the following 
values: 



• Equity. All students can 
learn and have an equal right 
to a high quality education. 

• Participation. Learning is in- 
teractive and relevant to the 
lives of the students. 

• Communication and Colla- 
boration. Learning experi- 
ences allow for student inter- 
action and cooperation. 

• Reflection. Learning experi- 
ences promote critical think- 
ing and holistic understand- 
ing. 

• Experimentation and Dis- 
covery. Learning experiences 
use novel approaches to learn 
about the world. 

• Risk-Taking. Opportunities 
must be provided for stu- 
dents to take risks in a safe 
environment in order for 
them to learn. 

• School as the Center of Ex- 
pertise. Everyone in the 
school community is an ex- 
pert who can contribute to 
provide Powerful Learning 
experiences for students. 

Belief in these values empow- 
ers the school community to create 
Powerful Learning experiences for 
all students based on the school's 
unique needs, strengths, resources, 
and vision. 



Interrelated Dimensions in 
Learning 

The Accelerated Schools Phi- 
losophy is that every learning ex- 
perience has three interrelated di- 
mensions — what is learned, how the 
content is learned, and the context 
in which all learning resources are 
brought together by the teacher in 
order to provide a setting for the 
what and how. Levin and his asso- 
ciates believe that learning experi- 
ences that are powerful are more 
likely when teachers make use of 
their knowledge of what children 
like, need, and want to learn; how 
they best learn; and what types of 



contexts best support and promote 
this learning. "Our philosophy 
views these three dimensions as 
totally and necessarily integrated," 
they emphasize. 

Big Wheels and Little Wheels 

Two key processes that school 
communities use to transform stu- 
dents' learning experiences have 
been identified by the Accelerated 
Schools Project. The project refers 
to these two processes as "big 
wheels" and "little wheels." 

The term "big wheels" refers to 
the formal processes of accelerated 
schools: taking stock, forging a vi- 
sion, setting priorities, forming 
governance structures, and using 
the Inquiry Process. Taking stock 
is a self-assessment conducted by 
the school. Forging a vision is the 
process of using available data to 
develop a vision statement. Setting 
priorities is the process of identify- 
ing the primary challenge areas 
that need to be addressed to get the 
school "from here to there." Form- 
ing governance structures means 
creating the three levels of decision- 
making and communication at the 
school: the cadres, steering com- 
mittee, and the school as a whole. 
The Inquiry Process is a problem- 
solving approach used by cadres at 
the school to examine the school's 
problems or "challenge areas." 
Hypotheses are formed to guide 
the investigation of each challenge 
area by a school cadre. This pro- 
cess enables the school to become 
objective in its analysis and under- 
standing of problems/ and more 
insightful in determining the best 
solutions to be implemented. 

At Pope, cadres are using the 
Inquiry Process to help accelerate 
students' learning. In order to cre- 
ate powerful and long-lasting im- 
provements, an accelerated school 
must use these systematic and col- 
laborative big-wheel processes. 

"Little wheels" represent the 
ideas and innovations that indi- 
viduals in the school bring to frui- 
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tion, beyond their work in their 
cadres. These typically are experi- 
ential, hands-on, interactive, and 
responsive learning experiences, as 
opposed to worksheets or ques- 
tions at the end of the chapter in a 
textbook. 

Because big wheels tend to 
move slowly and teachers like to 
see change quickly, the little wheels 
of the accelerated schools process 
are the innovations that teachers 
are encouraged to introduce inune- j 
diately in their classrooms. Anac- j 
celerated school community em- 
powers teachers, alone or with oth- 
ers, to be free to experiment ! 
whether it is designing a thematic , 
unit based on the teacher's favor- j 
ite hobby or having students par- 
ticipate more actively in planning 
the curriculum. 

Through the big wheel and 
little wheel innovations, changes in 
accelerated schools happen simul- 
taneously. Change occurs in many 
places, at different speeds, at dif- 
ferent levels, and for different in- 
dividuals. 

Pope's Accelerated Schools 
Project 

While implementing the Accel- 
erated Schools Project at Pope 
School, stakeholders in the school 
community participated in ten 
inservice training sessions through- 
out the 1993-94 school year. These 
sessions were conducted by the 
school's two Hawaii-based coaches 
and a member of the National Cen- 
ter at Stanford University. In- 
creased commitment to the project 
among members of the school com- 
munity is becoming very evident. 
There is recognition of increased 
personal and professional growth. 
Individuals have come to realize 
and accept that it will take a major 
shift in their thinking to apply the 
philosophy and training of the Ac- 
celerated Schools Project to the 
daily lives of students. 

In addition to inservice training 
^ opportunities, the faculty and staff 
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at Pope conducted surveys and re- 
search, working through the school 
as a whole (SAW) structure. The 
purpose was to take stock of where 
the school was in areas considered 
to be important to parents, commu- 
nity members, staff, and students. 
Six committees were formed to in- 
vestigate critical areas of schooling: 
curriculum and instruction; orga- 
nization and staff; school climate; 
budget, finance, and resources; par- 
ent and community; and students. 
In addition, a coordinating com- 
mittee was formed consisting of 
representatives from each of the six 
committees. 

Based on the results of the data 
that the SAW collected, the SAW 
began to set priorities for school 
improvement consistent with Pope 
School's vision. The priorities were 
reached through consensus. 
"Without consensus, we won't 
move!" was the reminder of the 
school's coaches, Ms. Francine 
Honda and Dr. Zoe Brown, who 
had received training at Stanford 
University on the Accelerated 
Schools Project during the previous 
summer. These two are responsible 
for providing technical assistance 
to the school community, and re- 
porting to the National Center at 
Stanford University on Pope 
School's application of the philoso- 
phy and processes of the Acceler- 
ated Schools Project. 

From the gap between where 
the school was and where it wanted 
to go, members of the Pope school 
community initiated the Inquiry 
Process used by all accelerated 
schools. Levin and his associates 
believe that an important part of 
being an accelerated school is 
learning to work together in facing 
the school's challenges. Acceler- 
ated schools use a systematic ap- 
proach to problem solving. "It's a 
way of recreating your school from 
the ground up, of transforming the 
school into a vibrant community of 
learners. It's exactly the opposite 
of traditional 'teacher-proof edu- 



cation, in which someone from the 
state or district comes in and dic- 
tates what you must do and how 
you must do it," states Levin. 

The concerns identified during 
the earlier stages of taking stock 
and setting priorities are now be- 
ing studied by the SAW Pope 
School. The school community will 
clarify the directions, priorities, and 
concerns that it wants to address 
so that its vision can be attained. 

On May 27, 1994 Pope Elemen- 
tary School's first-year journey to- 
ward becoming an accelerated 
school reached a critical juncture. 
This was the day that the school set 
aside for its Ho'ike Vision Celebra- 
tion to rally the school community 
together as a unified group to cel- 
ebrate the achievements of the Ac- 
celerated Schools Project at Pope. 
The theme of the celebration — "A 
Journey Through Hawaii and 
Polynesia" — was expressed 
through a gala program and activi- 
ties that deeply involved students, 
parents, faculty and staff, and 
members of the community. The 
event was summarized by Kahulu 
Landgraf, on-site coordinator for 
the Accelerated Schools Project at 
Pope, with great enthusiasm. "The 
Ho'ike Vision Celebration was a day 
that belonged to our children. They 
achieved and performed with ex- 
cellence. We are all so very proud 
of them. Indeed, they are acceler- 
ated!" 

The Work Ahead at Pope 
School 

As an ongoing dimension of 
the Accelerated Schools Project, 
Pope Elementary must continu- 
ously gather data for school im- 
provement. Documents to be col- 
lected and shared with the school 
communi.y include products ema- 
nating from the project, news items, 
examples of student work, data on 
parent participation, and other out- 
comes that demonstrate successes 
being achieved by the school. This 
information will be used by the 
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SAW in communicating to various 
role groups and funding sources. 

To date, financial support 
through the Harold P. Castle Foun- 
dation and an ESEA Chapter II Ef- 
fective Schools Grant has been se- 
cured to allow the instructional 
staff to attend professional devel- 
opment courses, seminars, and 
workshops. Additional grant mon- 
ies from the Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Education's Incentive and 
Innovation Grant Program and the 
Office of Hawaiian Affairs helped 
to provide opportunities for the 
instructional staff to receive further 
training and knowledge of the lat- 
est techniques, strategies, and ap- 
proaches to facilitate student learn- 
ing. 

Twice yearly, the school 
coaches must submit a Trainer's 
Evaluation Report to the National 
Center at Stanford University. Dur- 



ing the fourth year of this five-year 
project, the Department of Educa- 
tion will conduct a formal evalua- 
tion of Pope's Accelerated Schools 
Project. 

"We are still in the beginning 
stages, but just being able to come 
together as a total school was an 
experience for me," said one par- 
ent about the project. "To see ev- 
eryone working together for one 
goal — to create the best school for 
ALL of our children in our commu- 
nity— will be a great feat. I now feel 
that as a parent I am an important 
member of the group. I know the 
Accelerated Schools Project will 
have the same effect on our chil- 
dren, if not more." 

For more information on 
Pope's Accelerated Schools Project, 
contact Ms. Francine Honda in the 
Windward District Office at (808) 
247-3382, or Dr. Zoe Brown, State 
Testing Office at (808) 735-2019. 
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